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THE SOUND OF THE MARCH 
By Witter Bynner 


© many are come to march today 

From over the vears and far away, 

And they march, march, march in the street 
With ever-increasing audible beat, 
Those, daring to face defeat, 

Whom death could not dismay. 
And they march, march, march with a will 

To be alive and conquering still 

For truth forever and aye! 


Not all with ourselves the wonder lies 
Of winning fields and victories 
When now we march, march, with the beat 
Of undeterred triumphant feet. 
For the hearts of the dead-and the living meet 
In a will that never dies,— 
And many a mate invisibly 
Marches alongside you and me 
With courage in his eyes. 


Whoso has ever said the say 
Of freedom is in line today 
Lincoln, Phillips, Garrison, 
Anthony, Stanton, Willard, Stone, 
Howe and Curtis—every one, 
They lordly lead the way, 
As we march, march high of heart 
Ready to follow and do our part 
For truth forever and aye. 


Immortal happy companies, 
We march the march of the suns that rise. 
One heart is enough with a single beat 
To solve the earth and to find it sweet— 
And that is the sound of the march of our feet, 
The heat that never dies, 
As we march, march—and comprehend 
The march, march of a sudden friend 
With glory in his eyes! 
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THE VALUE OF A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARADE © 


By HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH 


T was Walt Whitman who said, I believe, that “logic and sermons never convince.” Humanity is moved by its emotions. The stirring of our feel- 
ings, rather than an appeal to our reason, carries us to high conviction. It is for this reason that wise persons in all ages, in an endeavor to push 
forward a cause dear to them, have marched forth in procession to impress the general public with their principles. The parade for suffrage has 
not only the value of stirring the emotions of the on-lookers, but it also convinces the public that there is a great and wide-spread movement for 

the emancipation of women. The procession will not only move the public to a belief in our cause, but it will demonstrate that the supporters of our cause 
form a vast army. 

Last year, in summing up the result of the procession, the New York Times said that at last the suffrage associations had proved that they were 
composed of more than leaders. For the first time the New York public seemed tobe impressed with the fact that there was a rank and file in ovr move- 
ment. The idea that there were only some leading individuals in the movement gave way when the marching ranks of women on May 6, 1911, demonstrated 
in the Na all men that there was an army behind the officers. , 

those who take part in the procession it means the gaining of enthusiasm. As we march shoulder to shoulder with our fellow workers we feel 
that we aré marching for a principle, and each one gains and gives inspiration. The march is a demonstration of the solidarity of womanhood. Women of 
all ranks stand shoulder to shoulder, thus feeling the profound influence of democracy. We are marching together, and marching for one great cause. 
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breaking, 
*Tis the morn of Woman’s waking— 
Look away, Dey! away, to the dawn of 
your Da 
See the slats long shadows creep- 
ing 


Away, away! 
And the dawn-star pales, as daylight 
hails 


The host no longer sleeping! 
Then away, away, 
The suffrage camp is humming, 
Away, away, 
The Suffrage Day is coming. 


Lo! the future beckons with success 
to greet you; 
Nothing ever can defeat you; 
Look away, look away, to the dawn of 
your Day! 
Oh, the day draws near when the 
foe shall tremble, 
When the suffrage hosts assemble; 
Look away, look away, to the dawn of 
your Day! 
There’s your ancient foe Tradi- 
tion— 
But away, away! 
And the lord of vice, and the 
“Bourbon” nice, 
And the “Jack-pot” politician. 
Then away, away, 
Ye dread their sway no longer, 
Away, away, 
Your cause they make the stronger. 


O ye women, born of the Morning’s 
splendor, 
To your age your service render; 
Look away, look away, to the dawn of 
your Day! 
To the hosts of greed ye must give 
battle, 
Lest the man become the chattel; 
Look away, look away, to the dawn of 
your Day! 
’Tis the nation’s fireside calling, 
Obey, obey! 
Can ye pass on by, when millions 


cry, 
And children’s tears are fall- 
ing? 
Then away, away, 
The suffrage camp is humming, 
Away, away, 
Democracy is coming! 





THE COMMON MAN AND 
THE FRANCHISE 


By Professor Charles A. Beard 








It is a favorite practice of privileged 
persons in all times to base their pre- 
rogatives upon natural law, divine 
will, right reason, or some other re- 
spectable foundation. King James I 
of England, whose unhappy son lost 
his head during the Puritan revolu- 
tion, ordered Parliament and the 
judges not to interfere with his 
affairs, saying: “That which con- 
cerns the mystery of the king’s power 
is not lawful to be disputed; for that 
is to wade into the weakness of 
princes, and to take away the mysti- 
cal reverence that belongs to them 
that sit in the throne of God. . . 
It is atheism and blasphemy to dis- 
pute what God can do. . . . So it is 
presumption and high contempt in a 
subject to dispute what a king can do, 
or say that a king cannot do this or 
that; but rest in that which is the 
king’s revealed will in his law.” 

Long afterward, when the common 
men of England were demanding the 
right to vote, a clergyman wrote a 
book against them, in which he ex- 
claimed: “What would you gain by 
universal suffrage? I am certain that 
you would gain nothing but universal 
confusion, universal setting of work- 
men against each other... . All 
workmen would then become politi- 
cians—they would neglect their voca- 
tions in life—spend their time, their 
strength, their talents in what would 
increase their poverty. . . . With re- 
spect to having members of Parlia- 
ment paid and void of property quali- 
fication—really this is too absurd for 
an idiot to be the author of it... . 
The famous Chartist doctrine of 
Equality is diametrically opposed to 
Nature and the word of God.” 

If we go back a little more than one 
hundred years we find the common 
man everywhere im Hurope excluded 
from all share in the government, 
save in some rare instances. 

There is no time now to tell the in- 
teresting and moving story of the long 
struggle by which the common man 
wrested from his political superiors 
the right to vote. He employed argu- 
ment, appeals to a sense of justice, 
the cry of “natural rights,” petitions, 
parades, and sometimes mob violence. 
I may say also that nowhere were the 
disfranchised men required to submit 





to the tests now applied to women by 
anti-suffragists. They were not re- 
quired to show that they were the in- 
tellectual equals of the enfranchised. 
They were not required to prove that 
they would use wisely and for the 
benefit of the ruling classes the power 
they demanded. They were not re 
quired to show that voting would not 
interfere with their “natural” fune- 
tions as fathers and supporters of 
homes. They were not required to 
prove that a majority of the disfran- 
chised wanted the vote or would use 
it if they had it. 

Every argument that has been 
brought against woman suffrage is 
already rusty with age, because it was 
used long ago against manhood suf- 
frage. Every argument which can be 
adduced in favor of allowing anybody 
except kings to share in the govern- 
ment can be employed in favor of 
women. 


MEN’S LEAGUES—WHY? 





By James Lees Laidlaw 





The purpose of Men’s Leagues is 
twofold: to give moral support to men 
and to give political support to wom- 
en, There are many men who inward- 
ly feel the justice of equal suffrage, 
but who are not ready to acknowledge 
it publicly, unless backed by numbers. 
There are other men who are not 
even ready to give the subject consid- 
eration until they see that a large 
number of men are willing to be 
counted in favor of it. The man who 
is so prejudiced that he will not con- 
sider it at all will pass away with this 
generation, if not sooner. 

The usefulness of the Men’s 
Leagues politically to women consti- 
tutes one of the unanswerable argu- 
ments for woman suffrage. Legisla- 
tors are mainly responsible to voters, 
and voters only. Jn the majority of 
States in this country, earnest, deter 
mined women are besieging the Legis- 
latures, endeavoring to bring about 
the submission of a woman suffrage 
amendment to the people. How long 
and burdensome is this effort on the 
part of non-voters, everyone knows. 
If a well-organized minority of men 
voters demand equal suffrage legisla- 
tion from the Legislatures, they will 
get it. After that it is only a ques- 
tion of propaganda, and the Men’s 
Leagues come in again on the first 
proposition of moral support. 

The great educational work in the 
woman’s movement has been done by 
women, through a vast expenditure of 
energy and against great odds. There 
is still work to be done, and hard 
work. We men can make it easier 
and happier work if we join in it, and 
no longer stand aside, as too many 
men have done, leaving the women to 
toil and struggle, making up in vital 
energy what they lack in political 
power. 


VALUES OF THE VOTE 





By Dr. Max Hastman 





I have just attended the organiza- 
tion-meeting of a new chapter of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage in 
a Middle Western State. A leading 
capitalist is the president, and a lead- 
ing Socialist one of the vice-presidents 
—a fact which reminds us that the im- 
portance of woman suffrage lies 
deeper than any special program of 
reform, or the platform of any politi- 
cal party. It appeals, upon the theo- 
retic side, to those fundamenta) prin- 
ciples of popular government which 
underlie our constitution, the princi- 
ples of rule by the majority—that 
there is no majority with a right to 
rule, until after a single vote is the 
property of every single citizen. 

Now, I want to specify just what 
the great values of political citizen 
ship are—and especially its values to 
women: 

First, citizenship is a stimulus. It 
will tend to wake women up. And 
that is the first essential. 

People say the fact that women are 
not greatly awake and active ‘in their 
own behalf now is a reason for with- 
holding it. But they are just wrong! 
Citizenship is the stimulus. It is the 
gift (or the imposition—I don’t care!) 
that will arouse them. 

With no exception, throughout the 
whole history of this movement, after 
the women of a State or country get 
citizenship, they value it, they use it, 
they will not relinquish it. And this 
is because with the using of it they 





teciel to > ious that BETTS which 
makes it valuable. They learn the 
game. 

That is the second great value of 
citizenship to women. It gives them 
a stimulus, and then it gives them 
knowledge-by-experience. It teaches 
them how to act intelligently in their 
own behalf. 

People say the fact that women as a 
class do not already possess the 
knowledge which pertains to citizens, 
is a reason for not making them citi- 
zens. And here again they are just 
wrong! Women as a class have not 
the knowledge which pertains to citi- 
zens, and they never will have under 
the sun until after they are citizens. 
For no special kind of knowledge ever 
arose in any group of individuals until 
after the activity to which that knowl- 
edge relates was open to them. 

The women who don’t want citizen- 
ship, don’t know enough to want it. 
And the reason they don’t know 
enough, is that they haven’t the kind 
of knowledge that citizenship begets. 
Therefore the more they don’t want 
it, the more they need it—the more 
you ought to want it for them. 

There is a third value of citizenship, 
the power which it gives of accom- 
plishing things through legislation 
and government. This is a reason, 
and for the workers a rapidly growing 
reason. 

But the power to promote legisla- 
tion is not the main argument, not the 
original or basic reason for popular 
government. Neither are stimulus 
and education the original and basic 
reasons. The original reason—the 
great meaning of democracy in poli- 
tics—is that it guarantees to every 
citizen a certain elementary standing 
in his community. It gives him a 
little bit of the personal sacredness of 
a sovereign. It certifies to him that 
his needs and wishes shall be of some 
consequence to the society he dwells 
in and serves. In this lies the historic 
origin, and still the radical signifi- 
cance of democracy in politics. 





STRUGGLE EDUCATES 





By George Middleton 





The easy acceptance of any doctrine 
is merely indifference with another 
name; a cause needs stress to bring 
out its inherent justice. One reason I 
am believing more than ever in wom- 
an suffrage is because I see the value 
which has come in the struggle for it. 
Women themselves are seeking and 
finding new facts with which to fortify 
the reasons for being granted full suf- 
frage, and in the resulting education 
are qualifying themselves more and 
more for its proper use as it is being 
obtained. 

In appealing to the men, they are 
educating the men. Men, too, Rave 
traditions to break from, and, since 
granting the woman her suffrage lies 
in man’s power, they must find rea- 
sons rather than gallantries, for grant- 
ing it. And woman suffrage, of 
course, should not be sought or grant- 
ed on the basis of anything but 
reason. As the cause is triumphing 
because of its reason, it is, through 
this education, becoming founded so 
firmly that men and women together 
are building for a better expression of 
their enfranchisement. 

I believe, further, men will soon see 
that women should have the ballot 
whether all women want it or not. 
Woman should share in man’s obliga- 
tions; she should take her share of 
the responsibilities in the laws when 
they are unjust; she should add her 
voice to the legislation which touches 
on all her social relations with men. 
I believe in woman suffrage because 
I think it will bring to women greater 
‘understanding of the failures men 
have made in so many directions, and 
also because it will make men see 
how much of their failures may have 
been due to lack of co-operation with 
women. It is this mutual education 
of the other’s needs and failings, as 
well as the virtues each sex has to 
contribute, which will be one of the 
great assets of universal suffrage. 

—— 

I am convinced not only that wom- 
en should have the ballot, but that 
the country needs them to have it.— 
Louis D. Brandeis. 





If woman suffrage were not desir- 
able for any other reason, it would be 
worth while merely because it would 
ensure better pure-food legislation.— 












NEVADA OUTLINES 
CAMPAIGN PLANS 


Miss Anne H. Martin, president of 
the Nevada Equal wtendhine Society, 
writes: 





The Nevada situation has of course 
its own peculiar features and special 
difficulties; it also presents some 
compensating advantages. 

Our population is about 80,000, 
sparsely scattered over a territory of 
more than 100,000 square miles. Our 
problem, therefore, is how to educate 
and convert an electorate of 20,000 
voters scattered over an area almost 
as large as Great Britain itself. 

The status of the woman suffrage 
amendment is as follows: 


It passed the Legislature of 1911 
as a joint resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment enfranchising wom- 
en, by a vote of 16 to 2 in the Senate 
and 31 to 13 in the House. 

The laws Of Nevada require that it 
shall pass the next succeeding session 
of the Legislature, that of 1913, in 
order to be referred to the electorate 
for ratification in November, 1914. 


Our efforts are this year concen- 
trated on influencing the next Legis- 
lature to pass our measure. To this 
end, at a recent annual meeting, our 
year-old society was reorganized. A 
board of honorary women presidents 
and an advisory board made up of rep- 
resentative men from every one of 
our sixteen counties were sanctioned. 
The personnel of these boards has 
just been completed, and men and 
women of standing and influence in 
the State are backing our movement, 
as will be seen by the lists enclosed. 

At the same annual meeting it was 
decided that the Legislature should be 
influenced by two means: 

1. A general campaign of educa- 
tion in the State. 

2. Organization of the counties, of 
which the advisory board and a county 
press chairman in every county, con- 
ducting a weekly press service, should 
be the nucleus. 

In the education campaign our aim 
is to reach and rouse women as well 
as men. This campaign is being car- 
ried on by means of: 

1, Sending literature to every 
teacher in the State and to represen- 
tative men and women of each county 
as we can secure the names. 

2. Sending bound volumes of liter- 
ature and The Woman’s Journal to 
nearly fifty library and school cen- 
ters, through the kindness of the 
National Association. 

8. Sending free copies of The 
Woman’s Journal to individuals 
throughout the State, with the object 
of building up a paid circulation. A 
Woman’s Journal Secretary has been 
appointed for this purpose. 

4. A weekly press service of Na- 
tional Association bulletins and local 
news, at present conducted from 
headquarters, but gradually being put 
into the hands of county press chair- 
men as women are found who will 
act. 

The organization of the State is 
gradually being accomplished through 
the suggestions of the members of the 
advisory board in different counties 
as to women who will act, through 
the help of our own vice-presidents 
in different counties, and through cor- 
respondence with local women with a 
view to securing county press chair- 
men. Four counties are now organ- 
ized, and the prospects are good of 
organizing four more in the near 
future. 

Another purpose we are keeping in 
mind is this: « 

To induce the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Conventions, to be held in 
Nevada this summer, to endorse the 
principle that the next Legislature 
shall pass our measure on to the elec- 
torate for ratification. 

The reasonableness of this endorse- 
ment should appeal to the leaders in 
a State which has endorsed the prin- 
ciple of the referendum. 

Our advantage is a small electorate 
of 20,000. 

Our difficulty is that it is scattered 
over an immense area. 

Our chief obstacle is not as yet or- 
ganized opposition, but indifference, 
which a campaign of education and 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 


organization will help to break down. 















Chief Justice of pines Gal president 
of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, writes from the State Suffrage 
Headquarters in Topeka: 


The slogan in "Kansas has been “Or- 
ganization, Education and Publicity,” 
with a State Chairman to push the 
work in each of these lines. We have 
one hundred and five counties, grouped 
into eight Congressional Districts, 
where a president and other officers, 
including a committee chairman in 
each department, are at the head of 
the work. This same plan for action 
is carried down into the counties and 
through the township committees into 
the voting precincts as fast as the 
counties are organized. We have had 
speakers and organizers in more than 
eighty counties, and county organiza- 
tions have been effected in almost 
every instance. 

Prize essay contests and suffrage de- 
bates have been conducted in hun- 
dreds of the country schools. This 
work is of interest to students and 
parents alike, and will bring us many 
votes in the rural districts. 

Among the State organizations that 
have endorsed the amendment are the 
Federation of Labor, the Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the Grange, the Board of 
Agriculture, Board of Control, Tem- 
perance Union, Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, W. CC, T. U., Editorial Asso- 
ciation, Woman's Kansas Day Club (by 
Executive Board), Interstate Literary 
Association (colored), the four Meth- 
odist Conferences and the eight Dis- 
trict Federations of Women’s Clubs. 

The press chairmen have done splen- 
did work in aligning the press. All 
important newspapers of the State, 
and the Star, Times and Journal of 
Kansas City, Mo., which have a large 
circulation in Kansas, are with us. 

Of the ten members in the Kansas 
Congressional delegation, eight have 
declared in favor of the amendment. 
The candidates for office in the State, 
regardless of party lines, are outspok- 
enly for us. These “straws”—with the 
farmers, teachers, laboring men, édi- 
tors and many others who are declar- 
ing for the amendment, and the 10,000 
Ww. C. T. U. members working with 
us—seem to indicate which way the 
wind is blowing. However, there is 
no cessation of work at Headquarters. 
We have a very large majority of the 
intelligent vote assured, but we have 
the illiterate, prejudiced and vicious 
vote to overcome, 

We supplement the local work of 
the press chairmen by sending out a 
news bulletin every Monday, and are 
pushing the organization and educa- 
tional work in every district. 

The National College League work, 
through Mrs. Maud Wood Park, was 
extended, and Dr. Helen Brewster 
‘Owens, one of our organizers, is con- 
tinuing it. 

Our men are forming a State League 
for the purpose of helping in the cam- 
paigh. Later we expect to have many 
outdoor meetings. Automobiles, and 
perhaps special trains, will be used 
during the closing weeks. 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pamphiet on 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 














You ~- Boye one fee. on application, 
or by sen us 56 cents to cover the cost 
of printing 4 mailing. 
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Mrs. La Follette arrived in Port- 
land, Oregon, on April 14, and was 
met at the train by a committee of 
suffragists in automobiles and present- 
ed with a yellow bouquet. A member 
of the Portland Woman's Club’s Cam- 
paign Committee writes: 

“Mrs, La Follette’s visit made hun- 
dreds of votes for us, and gave us the 
greatest impetus we have yet had in 
the campaign. 

“This has been a great suffrage 
week in Portland. If you could have 
been here you never would have 
doubted the enthusiasm of the Oregon 
women again. We are not an enthu- 
siastic people in regard to anything, 
and the enthusiasm in regard to suf- 
frage which has been manifested of 
Jate is unique and remarkable for this 
State. 

“A suffrage luncheon of 240 plates 
was given to Mrs. La Follette. The 
big dining-room of the Hotel Portland 
was crowded to the limit, and I can- 
not do better than quote the remark I 
heard at the door. Two men were evi- 
dently discussing the political outlook 
and one remarked to the other, ‘It is 
no use talking, you can’t beat this 
bunch,’ and that is just how I feel 
about it. 

“Mrs. La Follette spoke to a large 
audience of women yesterday after- 
noon, and she spoke a few minutes to 
an audience of about ten thousand, 
most of whom were men, last night. 
Senator La Follette also put in a good 
word for us during his speech. 

“On April 16, a committee accom- 
panied, Mrs. La Follette in automo- 
biles, and later escorted her to the 
Woman’s Club, where she made an 
excellent speech and answered ques- 
tions. In response to liberal adver- 
tising, teachers from all over the city 
and adjoining towns came to this 
meeting, which was purposely placed 
after school hours. 

“Our committee, while escorting 
Mrs. La Follette about the city, took 
her to call on Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, who had been notified in ad- 
vance, and whom they found sitting 
up in a chair with a smile of welcome. 
This courtesy paid the aged ‘Mother 
of Suffrage in Oregon’ seemed to 
please her greatly.” 





Mrs. La Follette writes to National 
Headquarters that she has received a 
very favorable impression of the suf- 
frage situation in Oregon. She says: 
“We have only been in the State 
three days, and I have no inside in- 
formation, but there is enthusiasm 
and young blood, and what seems to 
me a strong move on.” She refers to 
the banquet, and says, “Hundreds of 
women came to the reception after- 
wards, and there was an earnestness 
that amounted to fervor. 

“In talking with men I get the im- 
pression that they believe suffrage 
will carry. The newspapers are 
eager for news, and recognize the 
public interest.” 





Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Equal Suffrage 
Association, writes: 





I am now convalescing from a long 
and serious illness, and as I lie here 
I cannot keep from dreaming day 
dreams and casting a mental horo- 
Scope over our approaching victory as 
the fruition of the long, weary toiling 
of these past forty-one years. 

Around me now all is life and ac- 
tivity. We have a State Central Cam- 
paign Committee, of which I am the 
head, and under their direction much 
work has been done. 

A Men’s Equal Suffrage League has 
been organized, with W. M. Davis as 
chairman, one of our leading lawyers; 
its membership in Multnomah County 
alone is five thousand; more are en- 
rolled in other counties. One of our 
organizers, Mrs. Comerford, has or- 
ganized six leagues in towns near 
Portland. Mrs. Ehrgott, our other or- 
ganizer, ploughed the ground in Uma- 
tilla County, leaving four live organ- 
izations, a particularly active one in 
Pendleton, and holding the first large 
street meeting that has been held for 
suffrage in Oregon. 

Mrs. A. C. Newell has organized the 
Civic Progress Circles, which have the 
endless chain idea for organization, 
and are expetced to touch the State 
from end to end. 

We held a tag day, more as a chance 
to feel the opinion of the Portland 









direction. We distributed literature 
before the primaries, urging men, 
when they registered, also to register 
a vow for suffrage. We have pub- 
lished a goodly amount of literature, 
and at large expense put an immense 
sign on the baseball fence, which will 
be seen by a million readers before 
election; the sign reads “Votes for 
Women—Next November.” 

Our press work has kept our cause 
constantly before the public. 

As we have done, so we shall do 
in ever-increasing measure. 

As to our finances—they have come 
slowly. We are dependent on our 
own meagre resources. 

I can, in closing, but repeat the 
words of Richard Realf: “Freedom 
did not wait for the easy shibboleth 
of the courtiers’ lips, but spoke for 
her when God himself seemed dumb 
and all the arching skies were in 
eclipse.” 





Although the College Equal Suf- 
frage League is a young infant, or- 
ganized only last February under the 
direction of Miss Charlotte Anita 
Whitney, its lusty wail of “Votes for 
Women” has been heard throughout 
the land of Oregon. 

In spite of the fact that most of the 
money of Portland is in the hands of 
the Antis, we have succeeded in rals- 
ing some two hundred dollars from 
subscriptions and fifty dollars per 
month from our members. No finan- 
cier could have made the money 
spread farther. 

For two months we have been able 
to secure the services of Mrs. Sara 
Bard Field Ehrgott, who has spoken 
for suffrage some twenty-eight times, 
at afternoon teas, Socialist meetings, 
labor councils, and general mass meet- 
ings. 

We have held weekly meetings, two 
a month in the afternoon and two in 
the evening, some very largely at- 
tended. 

The College League assisted in mak- 
ing Mrs. Robert La Follette’s visit re- 
dound to the helpfulness of our cause. 
Two hundred women with “Votes for 
Women” banners sat in reserved 
seats in the immense Auditorium, in 
which Senator La Follette spoke to 
ten thousand people. A few moments’ 
time was given to Mrs. La Follette, 
and when she rose to speak, the suf- 
frage delegation, under the leadership 
of the College League, rose also, wav- 
ing their banners, and giving the sig- 
nificant yell, “Votes for Women, Votes 
for Women, 1912!” The great audi- 
ence cheered. Mrs. La Follette spoke 
with telling force, which her very 
brevity emphasized. 

Two Boys’ Booster Clubs have been 
formed, which head up in our League. 
We have outlined the precinct work 
and shall assist in its outworking. 
Literature has been printed and dis- 
tributed in large quantities. Large 
window and fence placards, urging the 
men of Oregon to consider why we 
should not have the vote, since the 
women of surrounding States have it, 
have been tacked along the country 
roads and city streets. 

Our next large advertising scheme 
will be to exhibit stereopticon suf- 
frage pictures, on top of a low build- 
ing on a prominent street corner. A 
large banner, reaching across the en- 
tire street, with the message “Votes 
for Women,” will be read by thou- 
sands. 

Our broad basis of organization per- 
mits us to engage in all legitimate 
work to bring victory, to go to all 
classes of men and women, “to be all 
things to all men,” that thereby we 
may win the majority. Our work 
among the foreign popluation is well 
outlined. 

In every way the outlook is bright; 
we allow of no pessimistic theories, 
yet we are facing the situation as 
though no one knew what suffrage 
meant. 

E. Wold, Secretary, 
Portland Branch of the National 
College Equal Suffrage League. 





There is not a greater disgrace ex- 
isting in the world today than that 
our women should not be allowed to 
vote.—Luther Burbank. 





Equal suffrage would tend to 
broaden the minds of women.—Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. 


County organization chairmen have 


‘on finance will endeavor to arouse the 


PLAN CAMPAIGN 





Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, president of 
the Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, writes: 





As Michigan is the newest of the 
campaign States, and as her sisters 
have had more time and more assist- 
ance than she can now expect, cam- 
paign plans must necessarily follow 
such lines as have in other States 
been found to be most easily devel- 
oped. 

Michigan is not well organized, and 
before the suffrage resolution passed 
the Legislature the State Association 
had been earnestly at work forming 
local clubs, and within the preceding 
ten months had organized successfully 
in various counties near the larger 
towns. The leading features of the 























MISS JULIA C. LATHROP, 
The first woman to head a Federal 


President Taft’s appoint- 
ment of Miss Lathrop to have 
charge of the newly-established 
Children’s Bureau has been con- 
firmed by the U. S. Senate. 


Bureau. 








campaign will for the next three 
months be organization by counties. 


been appointed and are already active- 
ly at work. Then will begin a vigor- 
ous educational attacks Every speak- 
er who can be secured will be placed 
in the field, every automobile which 
will carry little groups into villages 
and townships will be utilized. 

Committees on every possible ave- 
nue for approaching the voter are be- 
ing formed, and a strong committee 


public conscience to a sense of the 
need of informing the electors of the 
opportunity to advance civilization by 
the emancipation of women, an oppor- 
tunity which only once before has oc- 
curred in Michigan. This was in 1874, 
thirty-eight years ago. 

The Michigan Federation of Labor, 
the State Grange, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Lady Maccabees, 
and various other organizations are 
pledged to work for woman suffrage, 
and the Grange especially has entered 
the campaign with intense enthusi- 
asm. 

Michigan suffragists appeal to all 
Michigan men and women, resident 
and non-resident, to help the women 
of their State into citizenship. 





WISCONSIN ACTIVE 
ALONG MANY LINES 





Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, 
campaign manager fer the Political 
Equality League of Wisconsin, writes: 


press work and organization. 


how we have gone at these two phases 
of suffrage work, since such an ac- 
count may prove suggestive to the 
suffragists of other campaign States. 

For four months now we have is- 
sued a weekly press bulletin, printed 
in first-class newspaper style, and 





sent it to the editors of seven hundred 


Ever since January we have laid the} } 
greatest emphasis on two things—|} 
I want |} 
to use my space in describing just|} 


newspapers in Wisconsin. The suc 
cess of our bulletin has been due alto- 
gether to our State press chairman, 
Mrs. Henry M. Youmans, a woman of 
extensive literary and journalistic ex- 
perience, who edits a newspaper her- 
self. The bulletin always contains a 
short one-sentence declaration of be- 
lief in woman suffrage from some 
famous person. Then comes a short 
propaganda article signed by some- 
one of national or local reputation. 
This is followed by two columns of 
lively suffrage news, most of it local, 
broken up with headlines and para- 
graphs so that it is easy for the edi- 
tor to select what he wants. 

The bulletin is useful not only as a 
means of general propaganda but as a 
quick and ready weapon in case of 
special need. For instance, on a cer- 
tain Wednesday the Milwaukee papers 
came out under big headlines with a 
statement from the Archbishop that 
he did not believe in woman suffrage. 
It happens that our bulletin is printed 
on Thursday, so by Friday of that 
Same week we were able to send out 
to seven hundred newspapers in the 
State a splendid article by our presi- 
dent, containing the opinions of emi- 
nent Catholic prelates who fayor wom- 
an suffrage. The bulletin thus gives 
us a chance to say something all over 
the State at once, almost as though 
we had a newspaper of our own. 

Now, as to organization: We found 
it comparatively easy to arrange for 
suffrage speakers to be heard in all 
the towns of the State, but from the 
beginning we have felt that an end- 
less succession of mere _ speeches 
would not win this fight for us in Wis- 
consin. We shall have to meet organ- 
ized opposition, and the only way to 
meet it is by a better organization of 
our own. There are seventy-two coun- 
ties in Wisconsin, and we have 
twenty-six of them organized, with 
their officers and committee chairmen 
on our card index in Milwaukee, and 
we keep in constant touch with them. 
This is the way we begin to get a 
foothold for organization in a new 
county: Through the clipping service 
or through requests for literature, we 
get hold of the names of a few suffra- 
gists. Immediately we send out the 
following letter, together with our de- 
tailed plan for county organization: 





To the suftragists of County: 
The Political Equality League,— 
Headquarters 1016 Wells Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis.,—stands ready to as- 
sist you in every possible way. Do 
not hesitate to call upon us for help. 
We want you to feel that our office 
here in Milwaukee is YOUR headquar- 
ters in so far as it can serve you in 
suffrage work. 

Is there a suffrage organization in 
your town or county? If not, can we 
help you fcrm one? We have five 
county organizers. We can send one 
of them to you for a week if you can 
provide entertainment for her. Please 
let us know at once. If we are to win 
this campaign in Wisconsin, we must 
have every county well organized by 
July first. 

Yours for success in November, 
1912, 

Ada L. James, President. 





If we get any reply, no matter how 
discouraging, we send out one of our 
organizers, and unless the community 
is particularly hard to rouse, she will 
succeed in organizing at least a pre- 
liminary committee within a week, 
and usually she will send back to 
headquarters a full list of officers and 
committee chairmen before she leaves 
to go on to the next place. The aim 
we hold before each county league is 
to bring in a big majority vote from 
that county for our suffrage amend- 
ment in November. The last step in 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 





house-to-house canvass to secure 
signed pledges from the voters. 
These signed pledges are to be re- 
turned to headquarters and a few days 
before election notices will go out to 
many, many thousands of pledged 
voters, reminding them of their prom- 
ises, upon which our victory will de- 
pend. 


Perhaps we are too enthusiastic 
about this scheme of organization in 
Wisconsin, but it has a great deal to 
recommend it. Its usefulness does not 
cease with the campaign. If we lose, 
we shal] have left a powerful weapon 
for winning next time; and if we win, 
as we confidently expect to, we shall 
have a marvelously fine machine for 
expressing the will of progressive 
women voters in legislation. 





Rev. Olympia Brown, president of 
the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, writes: 





“The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association has its Headquarters at 
719 Majestic building, Milwaukee. 
The work is managed by the execu- 
tive board, of which Mrs. Nellie King 
Donaldson is official representative. 
“We have a good number of speak- 
ers and organizers, and are ready to 
aid organization anywhere about the 
State. We have branches in some 
forty counties, and will be glad to co- 
operate with suffragists in any of the 
counties.” 





Mrs. Brown had been asked to send 
a special letter for our Parade Num- 
ber, describing the work of her Asso- 
ciation, but it did not come in time. 
Hence we copy this brief outline writ- 
ten by her for the last Press Bulletin. 


(Continued on Page 142) 





MAKE MONEY 
QUICK-EASY-SURE 


Turn your time into money— 
new, irresistable machine—now 
selling like wildfire. People 
amazed—de li ghted~all buy. 
Every Man and Woman has this 
opportunity—all or spare time— 
we will help you start and show 
og big money every 
week, easily and sure. Most 
liberal policy of co-operation—you cannot fa’ 
EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY 
Agents are delighted—simply coining money. Listen: 
Miss Maxted, Ohio, sold nine machines first day, pro- 
fit $18.00. Reed, Idaho, sells seven to ten every day 
himself, also has big force of Sub-Agents, telegraphs 
for more machines. Lord, Va., took three orders 
first hour. profit $9.00. Howard, Ohio, made $336.00 in 
three weeks. Needham, Mass., ‘no trouble to take 
orders, sold four this morning.” Just think of all 
this money. Mumler, Va., averaging nine sales 4 






day. Every Agent says, “‘best article I ever hand- 
led.” Write today without fail—you can make 


$50 to $75 WEEKLY AND UP 


You can control territory, collect money, appoint 
Agents and accept orders on the Queen Massage 
Machine for home use. irst practical, low priced 
machine for this purpose. All machines cost $25. 
and up, this machine so low In_ price that every 
Woman will buy. No expense other than the first 
cost. “Run by running water anywhere.” Made 
of genuine alaminum—splendid peckase sells on 
sight. Every machine guaranteed. Women excit- 
ted—machine removes ha blackheads, sallow 
Ole« 








complexions, fills up 
lo in the face, neck 
ody,better than handma 
sage. Develops the bust— 
fine for body massage. Men 
enjoy the machine afte 
shaving. Barbers all say, 
“best machine for us.’ 




















big money. 
without fail. 


money but write 
sure, so you will not be too 
late to get your territory. 





QUEEN MFG, CO. 





of Ladies’ Gloves, 
Waists and feel sure I 
tion. 


each county’s campaign will be the] 1127 yasby Bidg. Toledo, ohio lt 4 





I would like to gain your interest in my line 
Veils, 


Neckwear and 


can give you satisfac- 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
The Red Glove Shop, 








322 Boylston Street. 
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—-> vaper D to Winning Equal Rights 
and especially to W g Equal Suffrage for Women 
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SUFFRAGE IS MARCHING ON 











The Suffrage Parade marching today through the streets of 
New York is many times larger than the Parade of last year. 
More States are represented. More women are taking part, and 
many more men; and the women who felt timid about it last 
year are full of courage today. 

This growth in the procession is only the outward and visible 
sign of the growth of the equal rights movement. An ever- 
lengthening procession of States and countries are giving larger 
opportunities to their women. 

Eighty years ago, women could not vote anywhere, except 
to a very limited extent in Sweden and a few other places in 
the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suffrage to widows with chil- 
dren of school age. In 1850, Ontario gave it to women both 
married and single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
Municipal suffrage was granted to women in Finland in 1863, 
and in New South Wales in 1867. In 1869, England gave munici- 
pal suffrage to single women and widows, Victoria gave it to 
women both married and single, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal suffrage to women. 
School suffrage was granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, 
in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 by New 
Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by 
New York and Vermont. In 1880, South Australia gave munici- 
pal suffrage to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extended to the single wom- 
en and widows of Scotland, and full Parliamentary suffrage in 
the Isle of Man. Nebraska gave women school suffrage in 1883. 
Municipal suffrage was given by Ontario and Tasmania in 1884, 
and by New Zealand and New Brunswick in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted in Kansas, Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba, and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New Jersey. In the same year 
Montana gave tax-paying women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the tax-payers. 

In 1888, England gave women county suffrage, and British 
Columbia and the Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was given to the women of 
Scotland, and municipal suffrage to single women and widows in 
the Province of Quebec. In 1890, school suffrage was granted in 
Oklahoma, and in 1891 in Illinois, 

In 1893, school suffrage was granted in Connecticut, and 
full suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, school suf- 
frage was granted in Ohio, bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish 
and district suffrage in England to women both married and 
single. In 1895, full State suffrage was granted in South. Aus- 
tralia to women both married and single. In 1896, full suffrage 
was granted in Utah and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were given the right to vote 
for all officers except members of Parliament; Minnesota gave 
women the right to vote for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; France gave women en- 
gaged in commerce the right to vote for judges of the tribunals 
of commerce, and Louisiana gave tax-paying women the right 
to vote upon all questions submitted to the tax-payers. In 1900, 
Wisconsin gave women school suffrage, and West Australia’ 


granted full State suffrage to women both married and single. | 


In 1901, New York gave tax-paying women in all towns and 
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New South Wales. 


bond suffrage was granted}to the wofién 

In 1905, Qu d gaye women ua suffrage. 
1906, Finland gave them full national suffrage, and made them 
eligible to all offices, from members of Parliament down. 

In 1907, Norway gave full Parliamentary suffrage to the 
300,000 women who already had municipal suffrage. Denmark 
gave women the right to vote for members of boards of public 
charities, and to serve on such boards, and England, with only 
15 dissenting votes out of the 670 members of the House of 
Commons, made women eligible as mayors, aldermen and town 
and county councillors. 

In 1908, Michigan gave tax-paying women the right to vote 
on questions of local taxation and the granting of franchises; 
Denmark gave women who are tax-payers or the wives of tax- 
payers a vote for all officers except members of Parliament, and 
Victoria gave full State suffrage to all women. 

In 1909, Belgium gave women the right to vote for members 
of the Conseils des Prudhommes, and made them eligible; single 
women and widows paying taxes were given a vote in the 
Province of Vorarlberg (Austrian Tyrol), and Ginter Park, Va., 
gave tax-paying women, married or single, a vote upon all munici- 
pal questions. 

In 1910, Washington gave full suffrage to all women; New, 
Mexico gave them school suffrage; Norway made municipal 
woman suffrage universal (three-fifths of the women had it | 
before); Bosnia gave the Parliamentary vote to women owning 
a certain amount of real estate; the Diet of the Crown Province 
of Krain (Austria) gave suffrage to the women of its capital 
city, Laibach; New York gave women in all the towns, villages 
and third-class cities a right to vote on bonding propositions; 
the Gaekwar of Baroda (India) gave the women of his domin- 
ions a vote in municipal elections; Vancouver gave municipal 
suffrage to married women (single women and widows had it 
before); and the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg gave women engaged 
in agriculture a vote for members of the Chamber of Agriculture, 
and also made them eligible. 

In 1911, California gave women full suffrage. Belize, the 
capital of Honduras, gave them municipal suffrage. The courts 
in Portugal decided that women who were heads of families, 
tax-payers, and able to read and write, were legally entitled to 
vote, but this right was afterward annulled. Ina Iceland, both 
Houses of Parliament voted to give full Parliamentary suffrage 
to women over 25 years of age; and the Legislatures of Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Oregon and Nevada voted, by majorities of more 
than two-thirds, to submit to the voters constitutional amend- 
ments granting full suffrage to women. 

In 1912, the Republic of China is reported to have given full 
suffrage to women having the same educational qualifications 
required of men. In Ireland, women have been made eligible 
as Borough and District Councillors. Norway has made women 
eligible to almost all State offices. Kentucky, where a reaction- 
ary Legislature some years age abolished women’s very limited 
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‘in the Suffrage Parade today. All these great changes have come 


In 1903, Tasmania gave full State wr Spey to women, and about within the memory of men and women who are still liv- 


_ Anti-cuffragisia. say that women never organized associa. 
D tions to oppose any previous widening of woman's sphere. Con- 
servative women opposed every step, but only by their “private 
influence,” for when Susan B. Anthony was young it was thought 
unwomanly and “strong-minded” even to join a temperance soci- 
ety. Now the most extreme Antis, the very standard-bearers 
of conservatism on the woman question, organize associations, 
walk in college processions, preside at public meetings, argue 
before legislators, and travel from sea to sea making public 
speeches to prove that a woman's place is at home. Verily, 

“Where the vanguard rests today 

The rear shall rest tomorrow.” 

A. 8. B. 


THE FACTORY AND THE BALLOT 


Mrs. John Martin is quoted as saying that “the future lies 
in ladies’ laps” (she should have said in wemen’s laps), and 
‘that political rights and work in factories are incompatible with 
taking care of home and children. This is mixing up two very 
different things. Factory work takes a woman away from home 
the whole day, every day in the week but Sunday (or Saturday 
' afternoon, where there is a Saturday half-holiday). The exer- 
‘cise of political rights would take her away from home about 
‘two hours in the course of a year, if she gave the same amount 
of time to it that the average man does. 

Mrs. Martin thinks women will be more apt to go to work 
in factories if they have the ballot. As it happens, all the States 
where a vast number of women work for wages outside their 
homes are non-suffrage States. According to the census of 1900 
(the latest available), New York had 230,181 women doing fac- 
tory work, Massachusetts 143,109, and Pennsylvania 126,093. 
Colorado had only 1894, Utah 818, Idaho 59, and Wyoming (where 
women have had full suffrage ever since 1869) only 47. An 
ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory. A. 8S. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND MATRIMONY 


County Clerk Pfund of Sacramento is reported as saying 
that fewer marriage licenses than usual were issued in that 
county in Mareh. Eastern opponents of equal rights for women 
are so hard up for rational argument that they actually point 
to this as proof that woman suffrage lessens the number of 
marriages! California granted women the ballot in November. 
Why should it have this disastrous result in March and not in 
December, January, February or April? Why should it affect 
Sacramento County and not the other counties? Does anyone 
know of a couple now planning to marry who would give up 
their intention if a suffrage bill passed the Legislature? 


In States where women have not the ballot the marriage 














school vote, has restored it in a much enlarged form. The Ohio 
Constitutional Convention of 119*@élegates has voted, with only 
34 dissentients, to submit to the voters a constitutional amend- 
ment granting full suffrage to women; and the Michigan Legis- 


rate is constantly fluctuating up and down, for reasons wholly 
unconnected with the legal qualifications for suffrage. Nothing 
could be more fantastic than to infer that equal suffrage dis- 
courages matrimony because of a decline in marriages in a single 





lature has taken similar action, by a vote of 75 to 19 in the 
House and 23 to 5 in the Senate. 

There can be no doubt as to which way the procession is 
moving. “See the cadets march!” a fond mother cried. “Aren’t 
they beautiful? But they are every one ef them out of step 
except my Jimmy!” The opponents of equal rights are out of 
step with the great march of human progress. 

A. 8. B. 


ANOTHER STAR COMING 


Congress is advancing along with the country, though not so 
fast. It has been supposed to have a large majority against 
votes for women; yet last week a motion by Representative 
Mann of Illinois to give women equal suffrage in Alaska failed 
by a tie vote of 26 to 26. Tellers were ordered, and again the 
vote was a tie—41 to 41. Three members whe were in favor ar- 
rived too late to record their votes. 
Leaves the Door Open 

Upon motion of Representative Mondell of Wyoming, the 
House, after a lively debate, voted 81 to 35 to insert in the 
fundamental law of Alaska the following clause: “Nothing herein 





contained shall be held to abrogate the right of the Legislature 


(of Alaska) to modify the qualifications of electors by — 
the elective franchise to women.’ 


MEASURING THE DISTANCE 


A good way to measure the distance the cause has ad- 
vanced is to compare the ideas commonly held today with those 
held even by leaders of thought on the woman question less 
than a century ago. 

When Elizabeth Blackwell, America’s earliest woman physi- 
cian, took her medical degree at Geneva, N. Y., in 1849, her 
brother, Henry B. Blackwell, attended the commencement exer- 
cises. According to custom, the candidates for degrees marched 
trom the college to the church where the ceremonies took place. | 
ihe brother wrote home to his family in Cincinnati: 

“Dr, Webster was very anxious that Elizabeth should march 
in procession, and sent down two messages to that effect, but 
Elizabeth very properly refused, About half-past ten Elizabeth 
ard I walked up to the church, As we ascended the college 
steps, Dr. Webster met Elizabeth and egain urged the request, 
whereupon she told. him peremptorily that ‘it. wouldn’t be lady-! 
like.’ ‘Wouldn’t it, indeed? Why, no, I forgot—I suppose it 
wouldn't,’ said the little doctor.” Accordingly she waited 
decoreusly in the church with her brother, and did not join her'| 
classmates till they entered the building. 

At the woman’s rights convention held in Rochester, N. Y., 
on Aug. 2, 1848, Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton were 

















| 
scandalized at the suggestion of having a woman. preside over 
the meeting. They and Mrs. McClintock thought it “a most 
, hazardous, experiment,” and stoutly opposed it. At the Seneca | 
Falls convention a fortnight earlier, James Mott had presided.- 
Lucy Stone, who has been called “the morning star of the 
woman’s rights movement,” was at Oberlin College in 1846-7 





county during a single month. In Wyoming, women have had 
the full ballot for 43 years, and the census shows that Wyoming 


;} has the smallest proportion of unmarried women to its popula- 


tion of any State in the Union. A. 8S. B. 


IDEALS IN LINE TODAY 


Bearing of Women in Procession Symobolic of Votes 
for Women Movement—Marchers Follow the 
Gleam, Leading the Cause to Victory 








> YMBOLIC of the world-wide movement 
for Votes for Women are the directions 
given to the marchers as to how they 
shall carry themselves today. This is the 
exact wording: “Bearing—Head erect. 
Shoulders back. Eyes to the front. No 
talking or laughing. Keep step. Obey 
Remember you are marching for a prin- 





OD 
an ‘= 


your marshall. 
ciple.” 


Suffragists are able to obey these instructions simply 
because they are suffragists, and it is easy. It would 
be hard to obey, perhaps, if we were women marching 
and not women suffragists, for the womanhood of the 
world is not accustomed to such a bearing. 
been expected. 


The womanhood of the world has not formed the 
habit of holding “head erect” and “shoulders. back.” 
The eyes of womanhood have been down cast and not to 
the front. “Talking and laughing” have been the chief 
things to do when women have been together. Women 
have had no need to “keep step.” They have guided the 
footsteps of children and lagged behind the footsteps of 
men; never before have they kept step with men or with 
women. 


Women “marching for a principle,” and honored, are 
a rare sight; and women following the gleam and carry- 
ing a cause on to certain victory are enough to compen- 
sate the past and hearten the coming generations. Wom- 
en true to themselves, proving that ideals pay, justify our 
faith that Truth and Right and God are marching on. 
Never again ought it to be hard for women or men. to 
be suffragists! Nothing is too good or too beautiful to 
come true. 

Today, with heads erect, shoulders back, eyes. tothe 
, front, keeping step, we march, down. the principal avenue 
in one of the most worldly cities of the globe, and.our 
hearts sing: “O beautiful that did come, true!” 


Agnes E: Ryan. 





It has not - 
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By Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr 

The factory where I went to work that Monday morning 
was one of the most dismal and unipviting I have seen before 
or since, It occupied a dingy, ill-lighted loft on the third floor 
of an ancient building in Brooklyn, On the first floor was a 
steam laundry, and this establishment claimed also a certain 
amount of space on the second floor. The larger space in the 
second loft, however, was occupied by @ rag-picking and baling 
frm. As I toiled up the narrow stairway to our loft, I caught 
glimpses through the door of Italian and Syrian women, their 
heads tied up in shawls and handkerchiefs, picking over the 
rags. Their faces were expressionless; their shoulders drooped 
over the rags as if they were too depressed to sit straight. They 
were mostly women of middle age. Some of them were old 
grandmothers, Wore with child-bearing, with long years of 
deprivation and self-sacrifice, they were now past the productive 
period of industry. All they were fit for was sorting over the 
debris of civilization. 

Upstairs in our loft we did better. We made things. We 
produced cheap shirts. At least, the finished product of our 
toil was shirts. But none of us consciously made shirts. As 
for me, after I had demonstrated to the satisfaction of the fore- 
lady that I could operate a power machine, I was given a paste- 
board box full of calico slips, four inches long, and perhaps an 
inch and a half wide. Some of the slips were white with a 
narrow blue stripe running through. Some had pink stripes, 
others black or purple dots. That was all the difference. The 
forelady showed me how to fold each slip, and how to run a 
line of stitching as near the folded edge as possible. I folded 
several hundred slips, placed the first one under the needle, 
touched my foot to the treadle—Z-Z-Z-Z-ip shrieked the machine— 
and we were off for the day. ” All the morning I fed those folded 
slips, one after another, as fast as my fingers could fly, to the 
galloping machine. All the time I was vaguely wondering: 
“What am I doing to a shirt? What relation to a garment has 
this little strip of cloth, folded once and stitched close to the 
edge?” It was two days later that I discovered that my strip 
covered the opening of: the sleeve above the cuff. 

At noon I had time to get acquainted with some of my fel- 
low workers. Most of them were young girls, but a goodly 
proportion were mature women. The contrast between youth 
and maturity was marked. The girls wore elaborate hair, their 
cheap blouses were coquettishly low in the neck, and most of 
them wore shoddy jewelry. The older women were ill clad, and 
their hair was worn in tight braids or screwed up knots. They 
had plainly forgotten their ancient instinct for beauty. 

I. went all around the loft, making note of the frightful 
closets which discharged foul odors into the dark dressing- 
rooms. I observed that the only lighting provision was a 
length of gas tubing running above the machines. These were 
pierced at intervals with unguarded gas jets, and when, near 
the close of the afternoon, it began to grow dark, the forelady 
walked the length of the room, lighting the jets as she passed, 
with a flaming rag. pieked up from the rag-littered floor. There 
were signs about: “No Smoking.” But more than once during 
the day a buyer strolled through accompanied by the boss, both 
smoking big cigars. 

The most disconcerting thing about that factory was the 
locked doors. As soon as the girls were inside and the power 
was turned on, the foreman closed and locked the doors. After 
that they opened only at the boss’s command and at closing 
down time at night. I asked the girls why this was done. 

“Why, you see,” explained one of the older girls, “it’s this 
way. A whole lot of women here are married, and they all 
want to go home at noon to look after the children. Of course 
the boss. can’t have that. He has to lock the doors to keep them 
in. Why? Because.so many of them would get back late. Think 
of the power wasted! ‘Course he can’t afford it.” 

“These married women,” spoke up a pert child of fourteen, 
her abundant yellow hair tied in a flaring bow of soiled pink 
ribbon, “they’re all crazy about their kids. "Member that Ital- 
ian woman, Gussie?” 

There broke out a sudden murmur of horror. 
Stop! Don’t talk about it! Be still, the boss——” 
“What about the Italian woman?” I insisted. 

“Well, she—she had a little bit of a baby, awful thin and 
sickly, and she was bound she’d go home at noon to nurse it. 
When the doors was locked she tried to climb down the fire 
escape. About half way down there is a turn where a shutter 
comes out. She couldn't get around it quick enough. Yes, she 
fell. They said her neck was broke.” 

The law. of the.sea: women and children first. 

The, law of the land—that’s different. 

Yet it is known on land as well as at sea that the race is 
carried on by children, and that women are needed to care for 
the children. 





“No, no, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 





Over Six Thousand Five Hundred Copies of the Wom- 
an’s Journal To Be Sold This Week, and Three 
Practical Ways of Insuring Success to the Venture 





Six thousand five hundred copies of The Woman’s Journal ' 












What is politics? Politics is the science of government. It 
is the theory and practice of obtaining the ends of civil society 
as perfectly as possible. 

Who constitute civil society? Men and women. 

What are the ends of civil society? A healthy, happy, free, 
wise and developing people in a healthy, happy, secure, beauti- 
ful and ever-widening environment, 

Has woman any interest in obtaining these ends? Why 
She is half of civil society, and she bore at the risk of her 
society—men and women alike. 


not? 
own life the whole of that 











MARY JOHNSTON 








There is no one in civil society who is not her son or daughter. 

What is the ballot? The word means a little ball. It came 
into use when men voted by means of small balls which they 
dropped into a brazen urn. A white ball meant “Aye!” on such 
or such a question. A black ball meant “no!” Now, by the 
ballot, we mean a ticket or slip of paper on which is marked an 
expression of the elector’s choice in the matter to be decided, 
the matter being of common interest to the community—a com- 
munity which is made up of men and women. 

What is the suffrage? It is the acknowledged right to cast 
that ballot, the acknowledged right to participate in the pro- 
posal and enactment of measures which, little by little, are to 
help make that safe, happy, beautiful, widening environment of 
which we dream, for that free, noble and growing people of 
whom we dream. It is the acknowledged right to participate in 
the choice of public officers, and in the acceptance or rejection 
of fundamental laws. The word comes from the Latin “suffra- 
gium,” a voting tablet. The franchise is but another name for 
the same thing—for the right to say your say upon measures of 
the government under which you live and towards whose support 
you contribute. The word means “freedom,” release from sub- 
jection. 

What is political liberty? It is that condition of a people 
where each individual can say, “A State is necessary. It is for 
the good of all that there shall be common law and regulation, 
to the end that a man shall not wilfully injure his neighbor, to 
the end of mutual support, enterprise, progress, a common up- 
lift; a common advancement. But in this State I, as well as 
another, have a voice as to these laws and the people who ad- 
minister them. That voice, that vote, is necessary to my own 
highest and truest interests, and to the highest and truest in- 
terests of my children. It is the right protective of all other 
rights. Moreover, in the highest degree, it is necessary to my 
own self-respect, my own self-development. I have it because 
1 am free, an individual among other individuals, a personality 
among other personalities, a human being among other human 





— gone to New York for sale at the great parade today.|peings! I am not an enemy of the State. I am not a serf of the 
ully one hundred women will doubtless sell before the parade State. I am not an alien within the State. It is my State, my 


Starts, along the line of march and at the monster mass meeting 
at Carnegie Hall. 

We expect many more papers than usual will be or- 
dered, and of course this means that we must print an extra 
large edition. As we go to press the orders are coming in for 
extra hundreds. We shall therefore try to be on the safe side 
and print enough copies. You will of course realize that we 
have gone to extra expense to publish an interesting and valuable 
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roof-tree, and naturally, and as a matter of course, I give my 
voice for or against the measures which in this great mansion 
that is my home, come up for settlement!” That, briefly, is 
political liberty. 

For this position, and for the symbol of this position—a 
shell, a suffragium or voting tablet, a balota or small ball, a bal- 
lot or slip of paper—great wars have been fought and rivers of 
blood have been shed. Today, in certain circles—specifically in 


ey — 


‘The Wlmen’s March 


By Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore 








Of the large number of women who will march in the Suf- 
frage Parade this year, there will be many who marched last 
year and some who have marched in London who will know 
what the experience is like. But there will be as many more, 
perhaps, who have never marched, who are going to have a sen- 
sation that they will talk about as long as they live. None of 











MRS. INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 








the things they dread will happen. But a great many things 
that they have not anticipated will make the experience a dig- 
nified, interesting and beautiful one. 

For a minute or two after the music starts and the march 
up Fifth avenue begins, you will have the feeling that every 
spectator’s eye is glued to you, that nothing.that you have ever 
done has given you such a sense of an impudent publicity. It 
is as though a searchlight had been trained on you alone; as 
though, as in one of those troublesome dreams which haunt us 
all, you had been pushed on to a stage to speak of a subject you 
have never investigated, or to act in a play you have never 
Very few there are who will not have this 
sensation at first. But I can prophesy with certainty that it 
will not last more than a minute. 


even rehearsed. 


For suddenly you realize that, although you see everybody 
on your side of the line of march—and see them with a micro- 
scopic precision—almost You'll pick friend 
after friend who is watching carefully for you. In nine cases 
out of ten, he will not see you; for his eyes have to speed across 
a line of women in an instant’s time, while your eye follows a 
line of faces that come one after another. 


nobody sees you. 


When you realize 
this you feel curiously unselfconscious. You have a sensation 
of being the only spectator present. It is as though everybody 
else were there in the flesh, but you were disembodied. And 
presently the sunshine, the clear air, the music, the forest of 
snapping banners creates a strange mental exhilaration. 

You find yourself studying the faces that crowd the pave- 
ment—sympathizers who smile, applaud and wave handker- 
chiefs, or silently weep, or look ashamed because they are not 
marching; opponents who have come to scoff and who some- 
times remain to pray, but who, whatever they do, seem almost 
overpowered by the effect of this steady, silent, huge current of 
women; faces that look blank or thoughtful or staggered, but 
rarely faces that sneer. 

And then suddenly, long before you are willing to stop, the 
march has come to an end. You find yourself floating about in 
a sea of women, laughing, talking, shaking hands with strangers, 
enjoying a new, strange, almost unanalyzable emotion—a sense 
of triumph such as you have never known in all your life. 








gave all, bled and died, so poorly, so meanly. so wrongly, that 
~? 

the heroes to whom we raise statues must 

Elysium!—because this is 


blush for them in 
certain pyramid-on-the-apex 
thinkers among us transfer the blame to the ballot, the ballot 
box and the polling booth. 
box! 


done, 


O corruptible and corrupting ballot 
O the shameful ballot! O the den of iniquity that is the 
polling booth! O brazen desire dreadfully to cast the dreadful 
vote! O anathema maranatha! 

Oh, folly! Oh, blank, unreasoning minds! 
Think once as a free and noble people, and see aright the beau 
tiful, enwreathed and shining urn where a great people may lay 
the utterance of its choice! Not the ballot and the ballot box 
and the polling booth, not the great principle that great men 
knelt before, then arose, and struggled for and won, not the 
man—and not the woman!—who recognizes that that principle 
was and is a great principle, and worthy dying for—not they 
the ones for whom may blush the founders of this land! 

Why do we want the franchise? Why, how idle a question 
is this! But since it is asked, let us answer it, like Alice in 
Wonderland, with another question. Why did men want it? 
Presumably, because they found it to their highest and truest 
interests. So we. Self-protection, self-government, self-develop- 
ment, self-realization—those are the ideas associated from the 
beginning with that concept, Political Liberty! 

All over this land—all through other lands—women are do- 
ing the work of an enlightened citizenship—doing it with the 
position of aliens—doing it with their hands tied. We want that 
rope cut. Doing the work of citizens, we want the dignity of 


Oh, ignorance! 





paper. If we do not sell all the papers we print, we shall lose ‘those without an enormous mental development—one hears the | Citizenship. Being people and enlightened, we want a voice in the 


Money. 
things? 


confusion of ideas! 


Will you therefore stand by us by doing one of three ' strangest topsy-turvey, cart-before-the-horse logic, the oddest councils of the people. Being Americans, we want that boon 
Because, unfortunately, there are men who , % self-government and equal opportunity which is said to be in 


1. Send in new subscriptions to begin with the May 4 issue. ‘abuse their political liberty, who sell their votes, who bring the gift of America. We believe in the ideals of democtaey, and 


2. Send, money for our expense fund. 


| about corrupt elections, who are so indifferent to the duties of, 


we refuse to be excluded from the workings of that law. We 


3. Send for as many copies of the May 4 number as you.can citizenship that they permit corrupt elections to be brought Say, and we say with perfect truth, you cannot have a Democ. 


use to advantage. Agnes E. Ryan, 





about, who use that slip of paper for which their forefathers | 


racy until you enfranehise women. 
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So great is the resourcefulness of suffragists in devising means 
of educating the public on suffrage that nearly every state asso- slogan of the women in the West. 


ciation and local league have attractive supplies for sale. which 


are useful mainly to the local association or league. 
advertised below for your local|4 million darkened kitchens, a thou- 


looking for some of the articles 
work? 





PENNSYLVANIA HEADQUARTERS 

Blotters, buttons, flags, hatpins, saghie, 
rubber stamps, sashes, ete. Pa. Suffrage 
Ass'n, 208 Hale Bidg., Phila. 


IOWA 
Postcards, blotters, place cards. 2 for 5c 
Ad a hundred. Julia C. Hallam, Sioux 
y, 4a. 





LET OHIO WOMEN VOTE 
Rubber stamp, “Let Ohio women vote 
this fall.” 15c. Woman Suffrage Party, 
1264 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


CATHOLIC LEAFLETS 
20e per hundred postpaid; $1.50 per thou- 
sand. Illinois BE. 8. Ass'n, 988 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 





SUFFRAGE MAPS 
Same as printed in Woman’s Journal, 
March 23. 5c each. Boston EB. 8. Ass'n for 
Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., Boston. 





CALIFORNIA POSTERS 


In colors, 50c each. Boston BE. 8S. Ass'n 
for Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., Boston. 





BUSHNELL CARTOON 
Used in Journal March 16. On cardboard 
10e each, Se in quantities. Expressage 
Cc. O. D. Miss A. 8. Hall, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Volunteer workers wanted at EB. 8. Head- 
quarters, 610 Butler Exchange, Providence. 

} - MASSACHUSETTS ; 

California poppies, 2 for 2c, $1.00 per 
dozen. Postals - portraits — Mrs. 
Snowden, Henry’ Blackwell, “I Wish 
Mother Could Vote,” 2 for 5c. State Head- 
quarters, 585_ Boylston St., Boston. 

“HOME AND STATE” 

by Selma Lagerlof, winner of the $40,000 

obel Prize. Only authorized English 
translation. Price $2.00 a hundred, be 
apiece. Woman Suffrage Party, 30 West 
S4th St., New York. 





“OLD ACQUAINTANCES AND NEW” 

Book of reminiscences by Olympia Brown, 
co-worker of Susan B. Anthony. Order 
from Wis. W. 8. Ass'n, 719 Majestic Bldg., 


MICHIGAN 
Relating to women and girls, price 10c. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mrs. G. W. Ganett, 141 Owens Ave., De- 
troit. M 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE UNDER THE HEADING, “LOCAL 


SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES?” SEND 


FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 


THEY ARE REASONABLE. 








SUFFRAGISTS 


SHOULD HAVE A 


GLOVE PURSE 


with 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BUTTON 
ADVERTISE YOUR 
CAUS 
OTHERS 
NOT SUFFRAGISTS 
WILL WANT ONE 
White, Black, Green, Gray, 
Red and Brown Suede 
By mail 25c each 
$2.00 per doz, 


FERN M’F’C COMPANY 
CLOUCESTER, MASS. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN 
AND WOMEN ACTIVE 





Miss Martha L. Kimball, treasurer 
of the New Hampshire Woman Sutf- 
frage Association, writes: 





The New Hampshire Woman Suf. 
frage Campaign Committee, of which 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood of Portsmouth is 
Chairman, has its headquarters in 
Portsmouth, where there is a very 
active local League to co-operate 
whenever possible. 

Our State Organizer, Miss Mary N. 
Chase, who is also President of the 
State Association, is in the field work- 
ing up interest in equal suffrage 
through personal visits, parlor meet- 
ings and public meetings addressed 
by prominent suffragists. 

The Granges, W. C. T. U.’s, labor 
unions and other organizations are 
provided with speakers, and teas have 
proved useful allies. 

A letter was sent to each of our | 
418 delegates to the Constitutional | 
Convention, asking if he favored sub-| 
mitting a suffrage amendment to the} 
voters, and now we are trying to con- | 
vert the doubtful and opposed. The 
Woman’s Journal of April 6 was sent 
to each delegate, and other literature 
will follow; but we try especially to 
reach them through their own con- 
stituents and see them personally 
when possible. 

A member of our State Board, Mr. 
Witter Bynner, started a series of de- 
bates on the question by the high 
schools and academies of the State. 

One of our Leagues, that of Ports- 
mouth, has supplied men’s clubs with 
suffrage speakers, given the two plays, 
“How the Vote Was Won” and “Lady 
yeraldine’s Speech,” in two places, is 








Of Interest to Women 
MADAM SARA 


Corsetiere 
—= 


Advises every wo- 
man to wear her 
famous La Patri- 
cia, custom-made 
Corsets. Jo Indi- 
vidual Measure- 
ments Only. Also 
new Tricot Mod- 
els, suitable for 
street wear as well 
— as athletic; and 

The Well — 

Known ‘“Her- 

** Ready-to-wear Corsets, 

Tube Petticoats and Knickerbocker 
underwear, unexcelled for style and beauty 








LaPatricia Custom Corset Co. 
120 Boylston St. 


Telephone 4886-R Oxford 
New York Shep, 4 West 334 Street 
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entertaining groups of women and 
girls at Headquarters, where suffrage 
is discussed, and plans a May 4 parade 
of school children distributing fliers. 

Miss Spencer of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been engaged to help us in the 
cities, and is organizing the Woman 
Suffrage Party, speaking at suffrage 
meetings, distributing fliers at rallies, 
offering prizes to newsboys selling the 
most Woman’s Journals, and generally 
assisting the State Campaign Com- 
mittee in its work throughout the 
State. 

We use the automobile to reach the 
country towns and distribute litera- 
ture, and when the weather permits 
shall hold. open-air meetings. 

Mrs. Armenia S. White of Concord, 
the first president of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association 
(started in 1868), is still one of our 
best and most interested supporters, 
and we sincerely hope that she may 
be enfranchised in 1912, her 94th year. 





Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, chairman of 
the Campaign Committee of the Con- 
cord Equal Suffrage Association, 
writes: 





The Campaign Committee of the 
Concord Equal Suffrage Association 
has concentrated its efforts on State 
work, because of the constitutional 
convention which convenes in June. 

The replies from delegates to the 
convention thus far received at our 
office have been three to one in favor. 

The State Grange permitted-me to 
speak at its annual convention and 
overwhelmingly endorsed our amend- 
ment. The New Hampshire Federa- 
tion of Labor has also strongly en- 
dorsed the amendment, and has 
recommended its delegates to go in- 


‘structed to vote in favor. Large num- 


bers of the Pomona and Subordinate 
Granges and different local labor un- 
ions are re-endorsing the decisions of 
the larger bodies. 

Petitions, letters and literature have 
been sent into three hundred Granges 
and approximately a hundred unions. 
Two hundred and twenty-five women 
on the school boards, and between five 
and six thousand club women have 
been reached in the same way. Be- 
sides the literature bought at National 
and Massachusetts Headquarters, we 
have published 8,000 leaflets telling of 
the splendid record of New Hampshire 
in the matter of equal suffrage, 4,000 
and 5,000, respectively, of two other 
leaflets written by New Hampshire 
women and of peculiar interest to our 
people, and 6,000 lists of the names of 
very prominent men who not only be- 
lieve in equal suffrage, but work for 
it. 

Mrs. Winston Churchill, chairman of 
our Advisory Committee, has done 
great work for suffrage in Sullivan 
County, holding meetings, making a 
house-to-house canvass and distribut- 
ing literature. 

Governor and Mrs. Bass are believ- 
ers in equal suffrage. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Louis 
I. Dow of Hanover we despatched to 
five hundred men an issue of Collier’s 








Are you not 


| By James Oppenheim 


———- 


As we come marching, marching, in 
the beauty of the day, 


sand mill-lofts gray 
Are touched with all the radiance 
that a sudden sun discloses, 
For the people hear us singing, 
“Bread and Roses, Bread and 
Roses.” 


As we come marching, marching, we 
battle, too, for men— 

For they are women’s children, and 
we mother them again. 

Our lives shall not be sweated from 
birth until life closes— 

Hearts starve as well as bodies: Give 
us Bread, but give us Roses! 


As we come marching, marching, un- 
numbered women dead 

Go crying through our singing their 
ancient song of Bread; 

Small art and love and beauty their 
drudging spirits knew— 

Yes, it is Bread we fight for—but we 
fight for Roses, too. 


As we come marching, marching, we 

bring the Greater Days— ~ 

The rising of the women means the 

rising of the race— 

No more the drudge and idler—ten 

that toil where one reposes— 

But a sharing of life’s glories: Bread 

and Roses, Bread and Roses! 
—American Magazine. 





to our delegates. Having been fur- 
nished with a thousand maps showing 
the equal suffrage States, printed on 
cards to go through the mails, we shall 
send them to our delegates and others. 
For these maps we are indebted to 
the Boston Association. They are most 
effective, and appeal strongly to prac- 
tical men. 

Members of our campaign commit- 
tee spend hours in folding literature 
into sets which are later given away 
at the numerous political rallies being 
held throughout the State. We have 
large Headquarters,, and it is well 
known as a political headquarters, hav- 
ing been used for that purpose for 
many years. Our secretary, Miss Alice 
Huntley, is in the office all day, every 
day, and sometimes during the even- 







“Bread for all, and Roses, too”—a —_— 
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Zo Woman's Journal Readers:- 

‘We beg to announce that we are print- 

ers of many well known publications, 
them ‘‘7he Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine ora book it along. 
Open day and night. 
E. L. Grimes Company 

122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 


An Ideal Summer Vacation would be our 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, adding the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars. 
‘Address 





©. W. JACOBS, Drawer “3,” 
Rock Valley, Ia. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers an 
IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA RAIL AND BOAT 
$2 5 ONE WAY $ 4 80 
° ROUND TRIP . 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 


Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
Boston. 








EK. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 








ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 


Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 








ings. 





We shall go on with our work along 
the same lines, holding meetings all 
over the State, and keeping the 30 
State papers ‘that agreed to take our 
news well supplied. This work was 
finely done by Mrs. Susan Whiting 
Ives for some months. Mrs. Ives also 
agrees to see that the railroad stations 
have boxes for our literature, and has 
offered prizes for essays both in the 
Granges and to the schools. It is 
perhaps the place to mention the school 
debates held under the auspices of the 
Dartmouth College Debating Club. 
Twenty schools entered, but only six- 
teen remained in the debate, because, 
after carefully studying all the anti 
literature they could get, several of 
the schools having the negative con- 
cluded that there was no argument 
whatever on the anti side. 

We want to thank The Woman’s 
Journal for its help, and the other 
friends who have been so kind as to 
give us aid. We shall keep right on 
as we have begun, except that after 
the Constitutional Convention we hope 
to put in a much more strenuous cam- 
paign. We shall win. 





Carolyn D. Orr, president of the 
College Equal Suffrage League of New 
Hampshire, writes: 





A College League has been organ- 
ized, and its membership is constantly 
though slowly increasing. We have 
necessarily spent so much time per- 
fecting lists and trying to reach all| 
the college women of the State, that| 
we have not as yet had much time for 
campaign work. Of course, too, our 
working fund is still small. We are 


literature and doing personal work. 
We feel that we have made a good 
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EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 
for the season ‘of 1812-1918 Yor 
ug Suffrage Program composed 
HUMOROUS GENATE SCENES 
: Batitled 

“MAN, WOMAN'S EQUAL” 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 
ooo W. 1924 Bs, New York Olty 

















35 Commercial Whf., Boston 


COMMONWEALTH 














west 


Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 





start, and hope to do more strenuous 
work in the future. 





At a meeting in Manchester of the 
charter members of the New Hamp- 
shire Men’s League for Equal Suffrage 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Oliver E. Branch of Man- 
chester; vice-presidents, Prof. Ernest 
R. Groves of Durham, Judge E. B. Par- 
ker of Nashua, Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
of Concord, and Prof. George Ray 
Wicker of Hanover; Secretary, Witter 
Bynner of Cornish, and Treasurer, 
Rev. Henry G. Ives of Andover. 
Judge Charles R. Corning of Con- 
cord is to be chairman of the execu- 
tive and campaign committee, which 
is composed of Messrs. Branch, Byn- 
ner and Ives, ex-officiis, Levin J. 
Chase of Concord, Dr. O. B. Douglass 
of Concord, Prof. Louis H. Dow of 
Hanover and Mr. Robert P. Johnston 
of Manchester. 

The membership of the League has 
grown rapidly all over the State, and 





LIBRARY SCHOOL 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance Examinations, June 
II, tg1z. One year’s course 
for certificate. Two years’ 
course for diploma. Write to 
M. W. Plummer, Principal, for 
descriptive circular. 











LADIES 


Buy beautiful imported 
laces at bargain. prices. 
Samples on request. 


HILLCREST SUPPLY CO. 
WOODHULL, N. Y. 














has now reached a total of about a 
thousand. 

Plans have been made to campaign 
independently of the other associa- 
tions for the submission of the suf- 
frage amendment by the Constitu- 
tional Convention in June; and it is 
hoped that the Men’s League will hold 
mass meetings in Concord, Manches- 
ter and elsewhere between now and 
then. 


OHIO HARD AT WORK 


No report from Ohio has come this 








indebted to the Concord Association 
for help in the expense of organizing, 
and for much of the literature used.| 
Another difficulty has been that of get-| 
ting workers, as so many of the col- 
lege women are teachers, or have their 
time largely occupied. 

Public meetings have been held in 
, Manchester and Concord. At both 
, Miss Alice Carpenter of Boston was) 
the speaker. Miss Eleanor Wood of | 
Wellesley has spoken at New Hamp- 
shire College and organized a college 
chapter. Our treasurer, Miss Abbott, 
has challenged to a debate several ant!-| 
suffragists, but has not yet found one 
‘with the courage of conviction. 

The members in Manchester are 








week. Excellent work is going on 
there, but during the last few days 


| the women have probably been too 


busy to write. 





Mayor Brand Whitlock - of Toledo 
has accepted the presidency of the 
Lucas County Suffrage Association. 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page will go to help 
the Ohio women after the Suffrage 
Parade. They are sent by the Boston 
E. S. A. for Good Government. 





Mrs. Gertrude Halliday Leonard is 
also going, as are Miss Alice Carpen- 


Weekly containing an excellent article working with the State campaign com-| ter and Miss Bleanor Garrison, the 
on equal suffrage, and now we are mittee in that city and surrounding latter two from the Massachusetts 





Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPERONAGE 
Making 

Continental Tour of Seven Countries, $690 


En Pension Continental Tour, . . $475 
Arrangements for Private Motoring 
with Courrier-Chauffeur. 
Summer Study in France or Germany, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King-Crawtford Classical School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 











tioned last week. Miss Mary Gay, 
who did such good legislative work 
this year, has already gone. 





Rhode Island sends Mrs. Camillo 
von Klenze and Miss Hail. 





However beautiful a flower may be, 
if we know that it can never cul- 
minate in fruit, its sterility brings 4 
shade of contempt and a lessening of 
its influence upon our aesthetic sense. 
When we realize that the woman who 
discusses so intelligently. the need of 
a new law is not able to vote for it, 
the fact casts a shade of depreciation 
upon her influence. Not more intl 


mately connected are the fruit and the 
blossom than the ballot and the qualt 
ties of mind that women possess.—Dr. 
Edward T. Devine. 





sending The Woman’s Journal weekly towns, while others are sending out’ W. S. A, in addition to those men- 
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Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming. 


Best for children’s pets. 








NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 












ADVERTISING 


When writing to the ad- 
vertisers be sure to say, “I 
saw it in the Woman’s 
Journal.” 











SOME GOOD ADVICE FOR 
WESTERN WOMEN VOTERS 








Spokane Editor Counsels Them to 
Split Their Tickets 





The Spokane Chronicle says editort- 
ally: 

“It’s risky to advise one woman; 
she’s likely to know a lot more than 
the fellow who gives the advice. 

“It’s enormously risky to try to ad- 
vise 200,000 women of Washington as 
to their duty to vote for president, 
governor and a lot of other things this 
year. Some of them have been watch- 
ing public affairs for decades. Some 
are studying now, and making up 
their own minds as intelligent women 
should. Some are not worrying a bit, 
but don’t want any advice. 

“While tons and tons of it will be 
thrust upon them by a thousand ora- 
tors next autumn, The Chronicle can- 
not resist the temptation to offer just 
one hint early in the season—this: 

“Don't vote the straight ticket.’ 

“It has taken the wise masters of 
the republic 120 years to learn this 
simple rule of sensible citizenship. 
Thousands and thousands of assorted 
elections have been needed to teach 
them that nothing will go so far to- 
ward making a party nominate its 
best men as the fear that part of the 
ticket will be beaten.” 





MRS. BRADFORD'S “WHYS” 





Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, president of 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, is also superintendent of 
Schools in Kenosha, and president of 
the Kenosha Equal Suffrage League. 

Mrs. Bradford believes strongly in 
the ballot for women, and she gives 
these reasons why: 

“IT am a suffragist. 

“First—Because I have been in pro- 
fessional life for a long time and 
know from experience the handicap 
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a@ woman suffers in her effort for ad- 
vancement. 

“Second—Because the influences 
and forces that are detrimental to so- 
cial improvement and progress are op- 
posed to woman suffrage, and I do not 
care to be affiliated with them. 

“The only sensible explanation of 
this opposition is that these detrt- 
mental, these evil, causes believe 
that the woman’s vote will damage 
them, and right here is found the 
third reason for my being a suffra- 
gist: I believe that the ballot will in- 
crease woman’s efficiency in the fight 
for a better future. / 

“Fourth—Because I know that the 
greatest stimulus to development of 
1 human being is responsibility, and 
I want to see women brought under 
the influence of that stimulus, that 
the home and society may receive the 
benefit which must inevitably result 
from the greater interest in, and 
greater intelligence about, public 
affairs. 

“Fifth—Because of the taxes I pay, 
for the laws I obey, I want something 
to say.” 

Mrs. Bradford is among the best 
known and most highly esteemed 
women of Wisconsin. She was born 
in Kenosha county of a pioneer fam- 
ily, and began school teaching at an 
early age in the rural schools. 

She achieved high-school and nor- 
mal-school education piece-meal, 
through her own exertions, and then 
accepted a position in the Kenosha 
high school. In a few years she mar- 
ried, but her husband died after a 
brief married life and she returned to 
teaching. 

For twelve years she was consid- 
ered a tower of strength in the faculty 
of the State normal school at Stevens 
Point. Then L. D. Harvey called her 
to the Stout school in Menomonie, 
where she worked for some years. 

President Albert Salisbury of the 
Whitewater normal school made her 
head of the model department in that 
institution, a position which she re- 
signed to accept the more important 
one of superintendent of the schools | 
of Kenosha. 

A woman of strong character and 
exalted ideals, Mrs. Bradford is a 
force for good in any situation in 
which she is placed. 





Chief Justice Winslow of Wisconsin 
writes: “I have been in favor of suf- 
frage for women for Many years as a 
measure of simple justice.” 
















is the best for repair- 
ing China, Glassware, 
Furniture, Meer- 
schaum Vases, Books, 
Leather Belting, Tip- 
ing Billiard Cues, 
ther and Rubber 
Cement. All thrée 
kinds, 15c. per bot- 
tle. From your dealer. 







A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 

The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 





age address, Allen S. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 











is any interest in musical matters. 


It ts full of news and well-written, authoritative essays and reviews. Prof 


Sleeper, of Smith College, conducts 


ment that is of value to every music student. 


The front covers form a veritable art gallery of people famous in some branch 
of the musical art. Most of tle picture are made 


will not appear elsewhere. 


Real News, Impartial Criticism, Human Interest 
“Every Issue an Edition de Luxe” ¥ 
Twe doliars the year. Fifty-two Weekly lIesues. 


MUSIC PUBLISHING Co. INC. 


mi lC—— 


MUSIO ie a weekly publication that ought to be in every home where there 
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a “Problems and Suggestions” depart- 


y for us and 


NEW PROBLEMS LOOM UP 





lowa Women Say the Best Efforts of 
Both Sexes in Co-operation Will Be 
Needed to Solve Them 





Mrs. Frank S. Shankland, president 
of the Des Moines Political Equality 
Club, was lately asked to state briefly, 


y|for the Evening Tribune, her reasons 


for believing in equal suffrage. She 
wrote: 

“There are sO many reasons why 
I want to vote that I scarcely know 
which to emphasize, but will under- 
take to give some of the reasons not 
frequently advanced. 

“The spirit of the times calls for a 
higher standard in civic and national 
affairs. Great social and industrial 
problems loom up before us. All of 
them are political in their nature. 
New methods are required to meet 
changed conditions. To meet the de- 
mands of the present; to solve the 
problems, of the future; to reach the 
new standard of citizenship, is a great 
task. The work is too great and the 
responsibility too heavy to be under- 
taken by one sex alone. The task 
should fall upon the men and the 
women alike. One without the other 
would not be equal to the occasion. 

“IT am interested in the growth of 
all the people, morally, mentally and 
physically. Responsibility brings out 
the best that is in us, and tends to 
develop all these qualities. Women, 
therefore, should not avoid responst- 
bility. 

“Dangers will ever beset a nation 
éf any considerable portion of its peo- 
ple have no interest in the govern- 
ment. The granting of equal suffrage 
would increase the responsibility of 
women, and awaken a conscientious 
and sympathetic interest in the af- 
fairs of city, State and nation. 

“The combined effort of men and 
women would reach the new standard 
much sooner than either sex working 
alone. In fact, the one sex has been 
unable to cope with present condi- 
tions. 

“Because the times demand it, and 
vur present civilization calls for it, 
and because I can think of no reason 
why women should not vote, I am for 
woman suffrage.” 


IN THE MAGAZINES 





Lyman, Clara Brown. How a busi- 
ness woman found herself; a typical 
struggle to surmount the barrier of an 


impractical college course. World’s 
Work. New York. May. 

Paget, Lucy Gardner. The era of 
physical force and after. Westminster 


Review. London. April. ° 

Porritt, Annie G. The argument of 
broken windows. Independent. New 
York. April 18. 

Shuster, W. Morgan. Persian wom- 
en in the recent crisis. Century Maga- 
zine. New York. May. 

Spencer, Anna Garlin. The school 
and the feminine ideal. Forum. New 
York. May. 

Theobald, R. M. The philosophy of 
the suffrage movement and of dealing 


with it. Westminster Review. Lon- 
don. April. 

Zepler, Wally. Burgerliche und 
proletarische Frauenbewegung. So- 
zialistische Monatshefte. Berlin. 
April 11. 


Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 





The Suffrage Parade in New York 
takes place this year on Henry B. 
Blackwell’s _ birthday. When the 
Men’s League turn out we may well 
feel that his soul is marching on. 





“A revolution is an opinion with 
bayonets,” said Napoleon. That was 
the eighteenth century view. A revo- 
lution today is an opinion with ballots. 
—The Appeal to Reason. 





The National Minutes are out, con- 
taining the report of the Louisville 
Convention, the State reports, the 
Headquarters and Treasurer's reports, 
etc. The volume may be ordered from 
National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Japan has voted down in Parlia- 
ment a proposal to take off the an- 
cient prohibition against women’s 
joining political associations and at- 


predicted that if they were given 
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these privileges they would become 
like “the shameless hussies of Eng- 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 








Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
' 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 












Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUST 


bound in yellow paper. 


plies put out by the National Association 


terances. 


Per dozen ...... 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
By Mary E. Craigie 
A new cabinet size booklet designed to 
show the part of woman suffrage in the 
mission of the church. Prepared by the 
ons Work Committee of the N. A. 
~- & A 


Price Postpaid 
$ .03 $ .06 


Per COPY «cccccccceees 
Per dozen ....scesseee 25 -29 
Per hundred ........ 2.00 express 


RAINBOW SEAL 
New Stickers for letters in the form of 
six pointed stars in six different colors 
with a star in each point and Votes for 
Women in the center. Done up in neat 
waxed paper envelopes containing fifty 


each. 
Price Postpaid 
BOGE  ccccccccccesoces $ .6 $ .06 
Per dOzem .....seeeee 50 52 
Per hundred ........ 3.00 3.56 


WOR CUO ccccccsce 


Per COPY ..ccccece 
Per dozen ........ 
Per hundred ..... 


THE NEW CATALOG 


Centains a full description and price list of all the woman suffrage literature and sup- 


Per hundred ... 





IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. 
stock same as at National Headquarters. 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 


Prices and 
Address ali orders to Western 


OUT! 


THE WOMEN OF TOMORROW © 
By William Hard 


The concluding chapter of a recent book by a popular author, giving an inspiri 
picture of the future for which the women of today are workiog, - te 


Price Postpaid 
$ .06 $06 
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cusebs 2.00 ex press 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG SHEAF 
By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith 


Twenty-two rousing suffrage songs to tunes that everybody knows, in a neat booklet 


Price Postpaid 
$ .1 ei 


express 


Sent Free on Application 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR APRIL 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in- 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and* suffrage and feminist periodicals. 

Sent Free on Application 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


A four page leaflet setting forth, without comment, the views of the various pos- 
sible presidential candidates on votes for women, as expressed in their public ut- 


AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE MONOLOGUE 
By Marie Jenney Hewe 


A clever burlesque on the standard antt- 
suffrage objections. Suitable for reading 
or recitation. 


one iyi es x 
ei adatbted % 
Per hundred ........ 2.00 express 


VOTES FOR WOMEN BANNERETTES 


Pale blue cambric lettered in dark blue, 
8 in. x 18. 


BN: Sine ciuieenwceds $ is 
BOP GOR cccvvcisce 1.00 20 


Yellow lettered in black, 8 in. x 18, 


Price Fostpaid 
i. istébevckengeead $ .10 5 15 


PO GOOUE ccccscccecss 1.00 1.20 








rooms of her town or city. 

eee WOR. sxicweres 
land and America.” Our anti-suffra- 
gists should all emigrate to Japan. 





We find the indirect method very 
unsatisfactory. At every turn we are 
brought up to the desire to have a 
vote. Almost every subject in which 
women are interested leads right up 
to it—Jane Addams. 





Patriotism is as natural to women 
as to men, and they should have the 
obligation and the privilege of ex- 
pressing themselves directly through 
the ballot for good government.—Lil- 
lian D. Wald. 





In the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Kent’s bill to allow 
American women marrying foreigners 
to retain their American citizenship 
has been filed, and will probably never 
come to light again unless pressure is 
brought to bear in its behalf. Let all 
our readers write to their Congress- 
men about it. 





It does not take any woman from 
her home duties to spend ten minutes 
in going to the polls, casting her bal- 
lot and returning; but during those 
ten minutes she wields an influence 
which is doing more to protect that 
home and all other homes than any 
other power or influence in Colorado. 
—Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 





The Polish Women’s Suffrage Com- 
mittee in Galicia has become affiliated 
with the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance, making the 27th Na- 
tional Association to be admitted. A 
petition has been sent to the Galician 
Parliament urging the necessity of an 
amendment to the proposed scheme of 
electoral reform, making it apply to 
women as well as men. 





It is likely that there will be vig- 





tending political meetings. It was, 


orous and persistent protest against 
ithe action of the advisory board of 
‘the newly established school of jour- 
nalism of Columbia Universitv i» «+- 





THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library. No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 


seedd bewsvseneas 7.50 


cluding women from its privileges. 
Apparently the trustees are conscious 
already that they have made a mis 
take, for they have begun to déffer ex 
planations and excuses. Plainly 
speaking, a schcol of journalism that 
excludes women cannot meet the de 
mands of the profession it was in 
tended to benefit. In these days wo- 
men are as necessary to the complete- 
ness of a newspaper staff as men.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 





Those dreaded women of the “un- 
educated” classes, terror of all re- 
spectable antis, are the most passion- 
ately devoted mothers the world sees 
today, says Anne O’Hagan in Smith’s 
Magazine. They could not be forever 
deceived on questions touching their 
children’s rights and welfare. They 
are the most careful, the most pitifully 
careful managers in the world. They 
have to be! They could not be forever 
deceived as to the relation between un- 
cleaned streets and the epidemics 
which sweep their neighborhoods, or 
as to the trueness of the scales and 
weights in which their food is meas- 
ured for them. 


AGENTS 7 WONDERFUL 


520 / NEW INVENTION 





SUCTION CARPET SWEEPER 

Instantly adjusted, Pressure varies to suit 
matting, ingrain or brussels carpet; fans assist- 
ed by brushes Joosen dirt and brushes carry dirt 
into fans. Marvelous in action—yet simple; no 
intricate parts. Operates like ordinary sweeper 
—yet much easier and better. Nothing like it 


anywhere, 
Price $3.50 Sent Anywhere. 
AGENTS WANTED. ¥, 


Bright, ambitions steady men and women. 
Build up a lasting business, Earn $a week 
and up. ne woman will tell another, Orders 
will hunt you, reat opportunity. We ared 
good managers, raleemen, agents to take orders, 
collect and supervise business, Fine territory 
open. At least investigate. Write a card now. 


MILFORD MFG. C8. 593 Milford Bidg., MILFORD, 6. 
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JAMES LEES LAIDLAW 


MME. ELSA GREGORI 





MISS FOLA LA FOLLETTE 





REV. ANNA H. SHAW 


MISS HARRIET MAY MILLS 


MRS. JAMES LEES LAIDLAW 


























NORA BLATCH DE FOREST 





MRS. HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH 





MISS INEZ MILHOLLAND 


ah 





MRS. JOHN WINTERS BRANNAN 





MRS. M. K. SIMKHOVITCH 





MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY 








MISS PORTIA WILLIS 





MRS. JESSICA GARRETSON FINCH 
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